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PREFACE, 



The favourable manner in which my small work on the present 
state of Aural Surgery has been received, has induced me to 
publish the following remarks on the state of Ofjhthalmic Surgery. 

There is no individual who does not possess a greater or less 
amount of practical knowledge peculiar to himself — much less 
is there any nation without such knowledge ; and hence the most 
enlightened philosopher, or the most civilized people, may derive 
valuable accessions to their respective stores of knowledge from 
intercourse with even the most ignorant and barbarous nations ; 
but, of course, the benefit of such communication becomes greater 
and greater as we ascend in the scale of intelligence and civiliza- 
tion ; and accordingly the various peoples of Europe present the 
inquirer with a wide field of observation and research, which 
cannot fail to yield a rich harvest of instruction in every branch 
of art and science. 

Impressed with this truth, I have, at various times, felt it to 
be my duty, as a member of the medical profession, to take a 
wider view of the state and practice of Medical Science than can 
be obtained in this country ; and have accordingly made exten- 
sive tours of observation on the Continent, from which I derived 
much instruction, and was enabled to take juster views on many 
branches of my profession. 

Having several years ago determined to devote a portion of 
my attention to diseases of the Eye, to which I was led from 
observing the intimate connexion between diseases of the Ear 
and those of the Eye ; and having on a former occasion derived 
much valuable information respecting diseases of both organs 
from visiting the hospitals of Paris, Belgium, and Holland, and 
experienced the greatest kindness and attention from some of 
the principal Surgeons on the Continent, particularly from M. 
Deleau, who instructed me in the use of the catheter for ob- 
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structions of the Eustachian tubes, I resolved to take *^« first 
opportunity of inspecting the chief Continental hospitals for 
diseases of the Eye, in order that I might make myself ac- 
quainted with the opinions, modes of treatment, and operations 
now prevalent among those to whom we are indebted for nearly 
all the improvements in Ophthalmic Surgery that have been 
lately effected. It was not until last autumn that I was 
enabled to carry this design into operation, when I visited the 
principal hospitals at Vienna, Berlin, Prague, Dresden, Munich, 
Mannheim, Leipsig, Hamburg, and several other cities. In every 
instance I met with the greatest kindness and readiness to answer 
all my inquiries from the medical directors and superintendents 
of these noble establishments, who afforded me every facility for 
becoming acquainted with the state of the institutions under their 
care, and communicated to me much valuable information on all 
points connected with the diseases of the Eye. 

In this work I have endeavoured to carry out the principles, 
in reference to the diseases of the Eye, which my Treatise on the 
Ear applies to that organ. I allude especially to the plan of pre- 
ferring, as a general rule, constitutional to surgical modes of 
treatment. I have shewn that it is in the incipient states of dis- 
ease that most good can be effected ; that, for instance, incipient 
cases of cataract, of fistula laci^malis, and of strabismus, maybe, 
and have often been by myself, cured without operations ; that 
attention to the sympathetic system of nerves, and their influence 
on the organs of sense, and, generally, to the first causes of dis- 
ease, and the principles of hygiene on which their prevention 
depends, will, in the majority of cases, enable the oculist to arrest 
the progress of diseases of the eye, and to eradicate them without 
resorting to operations, which, even when performed by the most 
skilful surgeons, often inflict great and permanent injury on the 
delicate structure of the eye. 

JOHN HARRISON CURTIS. 

Soho Square^ Jan. 5, 1841. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY. 



Of all the organs bf the body none is more highly prized^ 
and none more liable to disease, than the eye. The eye — 
the organ of that sense which is the most intellectual in its 
nature, and most extensive in its scope — ^has ever been re- 
garded with a feeling altogether peculiar, and is chmshed 
with a care and fond solicitude which baa become the 
type of the most intense affeetion, as the means by which 
we are made acquainted with the infinite and beautifully 
diversified modifications of light and shade, and indirectly 
with the innumerable forms of loveliness and grandeur 
spread over the earth. "To love as the apple of the eye'* 
is accordingly the ertrongest expression of perfect sympathy. 
It is probable that this feeling derives part of its force 
from the fact that the periodical return of night affordu 
us constant opportunities of becoming sensible of the 
evils which the loss of sight entails, in a manner which 
scarcely ever occurs in reference to the other senses, a 
dear perception of the condition of those who are de- 
prived of them being attainable only by a pn^cess of 
abstraction not easily performed* The helplessness also 
of the bUnd is manifest and palpable ; and siilee no feeU 
uig is more abhorrent to man than that of weakness, so 
his estimate of that which preserves him from the much- 
dreaded condition is proportionately high. Poets have 
always delighted to extol the value of this sense, to which 
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they feel themselves so deeply indebted ; but no poet has 
written more touchingly on this theme than our immortal 
Milton^ who; though he willingly sacrificed his sight in 
the performance of his important duties as Cromwell's 
secretary^ was far indeed from being insensible to the 
magnitude of the loss he had sustained. 

" Cyriac, this three year's day these eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spot. 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year. 
Or man of woman/'* 

But the eye is also one of the most delicate parts of the 
animal economy ; and hence, in spite of the care with which 
it is generally guarded from the external causes of disease, 
it is rarely found wholly free from morbid affections after 
a certain period of life. It seems to be a general law of 
organised existence, that the more noble powers fall 
soonest to decay. The intellect and moral feelings in 
man are last developed, and their impairment mostly pre- 
cedes the signs of approaching dissolution in the body- 
In like manner, those organs which more unmediately 
subserve the mind, and have only indirectly to do with 
the mere preservation of the body, are the first to experi- 
ence a diminution in their strength and activity. The 
eye in particular is so complicated in its structure^ and 
the perfect performYince of its functions depends upon so 
many circumstances, most of them liable to frequent dis- 
turbance^ that it is not to be wondered at that the list of 
maladies to which it is subject should be long, and of a 

* Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner. The affection which deprived Milton 
of sight was amaurosis or gutta serena. 
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very diversified character ; so much so^ that nothing less 
than the devotion of a large proportion of his time and 
study to them can enable any one thoroughly to qualify 
himself to treat them with safety and success. 

In the earliest times of which we have any historical 
record^ we find that the diseases of the eye were consi- 
dered of sufficient importance to be studied and treated 
by a distinct class of practitioners. Herodotus^ the father 
of history^ informs us> that Cjmis sent to Amasis^ the 
king of Egypt, for an oculist ; and not a few inscriptions 
on ancient marbles and seals prove that the Greeks and 
Romans recognised oculists as a distinct profession. 

The Greeks observed and described with unequalled 
accuracy and precision many of the most important dis- 
eases of the eye. Hippocrates, in his Aphorisms, pre- 
scribes for ophthalmia ; and his prescription is commented 
upon by Celsus, who also gives an excellent though brief 
description of couching, and judicious directions on the 
previous preparation and subsequent treatment of the 
patient. 

From the time of the subversion of the Roman empire 
down to the fifteenth century, the whole science of medi- 
cine was at a stand-still, or rather in a state of retro- 
gression; and during this long period, as might be ex- 
pected, no progress was made in a knowledge of the eye 
or its diseases, the treatment of which, up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, was left to quacks and itinerant 
mountebanks. 

It was not until the period last mentioned that the 
anatomy of the organ began to be carefully studied^ the 
credit of originating which plan belongs to the Germans ; 
Zinn, professor of anatomy at Gottingen, having then 
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any of the bulky tomes that have of late years been pub- 
lished on the subject ; which will be found to consist fojr 
the most part of mere repetitions of one another^ slightly 
varied in form and expression. It must be admitted, how- 
ever> that this censure applies more to the medical branch 
of the subject than to the surgical, in which many im- 
p;rovements have been effected of late years. 

But however valuable and meritorious may be the 
isolated exertions of individuals, it cannot be concealed 
that they are insufficient of themselves to produce any 
very marked progress or improvement in ophthalmology, 
which especially demands co-operation, and that large 
£dd of observation which private practice rarely affords. 
Accordingly^ no event in the history of ophthalmic sur- 
gery has produced more important or valuable conse- 
quences than the founding of the Vienna School of 
Ophthalmic Surgery, the first establishment in Europe 
expressly appropriated to the advancement of this till then 
neglected department of the profession. This was effected 
about 1773, through the exertions of Barth. 

Since that time there has been a succession of dis- 
tinguished oculists educated at this school, who have 
spread its fame, in conjunction with their own, over 
Europe. It is sufficient to mention the naJnes of Schmidt, 
Beer, Himly, Langenbeck, Ammon, Juncken, and Jager 
the present eminent oculist of Vienna. 

The improvement which has taken place in England 
in this matter had a similar origin. In 1804 Mr. Saun- 
ders founded the London Ophthalmic Infirmary, which 
was opened to students in 1810. That gentleman him- 
self contributed materially to the improvement of the art, 
especially by his plan of operating for cataract. 

As I have mentioned Mr. Saunders' name, I may add 



that I had the pleasure of behig acquainted with him^ 
and always entertamed a high respect for him as an able 
and talented practitioner^ to whom the public and the 
profession were much indebted. He for some time 
attended to the ear as well as to the eye : and the In- 
firmary was originally intended for diseases of both organs ; 
but not meeting with public support in this branch, he 
after a while gave it up, and confined the Institution to 
diseases of the eye. On his death a bust was erected to 
his memory at the Ophthalmia Infirmary, and still bears 
testimony to the esteem in which his services were held. 
He was succeeded by his pupil. Sir William Adams, who 
was certainly the most expert operator for cataract that I 
have ever seen, and I had frequent opportunities of wit- 
nessing his performance of that operation. He did great 
injury to his reputation by operating too much, and some- 
times unsuccessfully ; and his almost constant controversies 
with rivals and opponents did not contribute to his fame : 
in fact, there cannot be a less profitable employment of time 
than in replying to the attacks which are sure to be made 
upon any medical man who attains to eminence, by his 
less deserving or less fortunate brethren. 

There are now institutions for diseases of the eye in 
many of the principal towns of Great Britain ; and the 
valuable observations published by some of their medical 
officers prove that they are the best means of enlarging 
our knowledge of the subject. 

I am convinced, however, that we have not yet adopted 
the plan in reference to these institutions which would be 
productive of the greatest amount of benefit. For the 
most part, their medical officers do not confine them- 
selves to their official duties, but are, at the same time, 
engaged in private general practice : thus their attention 



is distracted) and the claims of private interest too often 
interfere with public welfare. Besides^ the sites of the 
two ophthalmic hospitals in London are objectionable : 
they are situated in close and densely populated districts^ 
instead of being iii situations where the air might be per- 
fectly ^ure and fresh) — ^a point of vast importance in 
diseases of the eye^ as well as to the condition of the 
general healthy on which so much depends in every local 
malady. On the Continent great attention is paid to the 
situation of hospitals^ in order that they may enjoy the 
advantage of pure air ; and in reference to the importance 
of this precaution, I may mention, that the admirable 
situation of the Queen's Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar 
contributed greatly to the success of the medical treat- 
ment pursued in it, especially that of ophthalmia, of 
which I saw several hundred cases during my six years' 
service there. 

Nothing would tend more to the rapid progress of 
ophthalmic surgery than the establishment near the me- 
tropolis, and yet sufficiently far from it to be out of its 
smoke-impregnated atmosphere,* of an ophthalmic hos- 
pital on a large scale, having medical attendants whose 
sole occupation should be the performance of their official 
duties. I would suggest, as necessary parts of the 
regulations of such an institution, that all persons dying 
within it shotild be dissected, with especial reference, of 
course, to the pathological anatomy of the eye and the 
adjoining parts ; that full reports should be kept of these 
dissections, as well as of the circumstances of the case, 
and the treatment adopted; and that from time to time 

* A very excellent situation would be in the New Marylebone and 
Finchley Road, near the infantry barracks, a spot which combines the 
advantages of sufficient proximity with great openness and purity of air. 
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The ^be or eye-boll consists of a q»here enclosed. 



* In proof of the necessity for some such plan as this being 
adopted, I may quote the statement of Mr. Lawienpe : " As we do Aot 
know the exact natore of the inflammatory process, as the pathology 
of some parts of the eye is yet in an imperfect state, and as we haye 
seldom an opportunity of examining the resolts of ophthalmic ^hf^^m^ 
after death, we are unable to present a classification of those diseases, 
Uronded on clear and oneqoivocal principles, and in jdl respects satis- 
factory/'— TVra/iie on the Eye, p. /l. 



except for a sm^l qiace in ixont, by a very firm and 
tough membrane^. called the adesotic^ or hard membrane^ 
$ind which 18 popularly knowa ad the white of the eye^ 
and serves to keep tog^er> and in their prop^ places^ 
the contents of the eye-ball. The front portion of the eye 
consists of a transparent homy membrane^ called the 
cornea^ through which the light is admitted. Imme- 
diately behind the cornea, but separated from it by the 
aqueous humour by which it is surrounded, is the iris, 
an exceedingly delicate contractile membrane, of a cir- 
cular form, with an open space in the centre called the 
pupil, which is diminished or enlarged by the relaxation 
or contraction of the iris, so as to regulate the quantity 
of light admitted. The iris is abundantly furnished with 
colouring matter, the tints of which are infinitely diversi- 
fied. Situated exactly behind the pupil is the crystalline 
lens, which consists of the transparent substance called 
albumen, enclosed in a highly elastic capsule, on which 
the preservation of its proper shape chiefly depends. The 
crystalline lens has the form and function of a double 
convex lens, its office being to refract the raya of light, 
and bring them to a focus upo|i the retina; audits refrac- 
tive power is greater th^i that of any other part of the 
eye. Behind the lens comes the vitreous humour, a 
transparent fluid, constitutixig about fivenujcths of the 
bulk of the globe* It possesses a high refractive power, 
and differs In no ^reaA degnee fwm water. It is contained 
in a cellulat^d structure, named the hyaloid membrane 
(fropi iiaKaf;, gUm), on account iof its perfect tnmslucency. 
£inciiy;Ung the vitreous hunnour, and resting upon the 
back and sides of the interior of the eye-ball, is the retina, 
or expansion of the optic nerve, on which the impressions 
of light ar^ made^ thence to be conveyed by the nerve to 
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tiie senflorium. The retiaa (from rete, a net) is so called 
from the inDumerable ramificationB of the central artery 
which are spread over it, and give it the appearance of a 
reiy delicate vascular web or network. 

The following is a representation of a section of the 
eye, taken from my map of its anatomy. 




1. PoBterior portion of the Sclerotica. 2. Veuons Circle of the 
Iria. 3. Inner iurface of the Comea. 4. Aiaclmoid Mem- 
bnute. 5. Membrane of the AqneouB Htimonr. 6. He Ciliary 
Ligament. 7.1116 Iris. 8. The Retina. 9. The Hyaldd Mem- 
brane. 10. Hie CryBtalline Lota. 

I will tsike this opportunity to lay before my readers 
some facts connected with the anatomy of the eye, which 
have recentiy been ascertained ; and to observe, that the 
comparative anatomy of the oi^an is of the utmost im- 
portance to the complete elucidation of many points con- 
nected with its structure that are still doubtful and 
obscure. 

Professor Fappenheim, of Breslau, in Silesia, who has 
lately written much on the texture of the nerves of the 
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eye^ observes^ that the nerves of the cornea m adults are 
cerebro-spinal^ like the ciliary nerves ; but in a child of 
fourteen weeks old he found no certun traces of the 
nerves near the cornea of the left eye. He also states^ 
that^ after making various dissections of the eyes of 
sheep^ rabbits^ guinea-pigs, &c.^ he comes to the same 
result as Hyrtii, viz. that the ganglion ciliare has three 
normal roots,— one from the ramus naso-ciliaris^ one from 
the nervus oculo-motorius, and one from the nervus sympa- 
theticus. In the former two he found no organic nerves^ 
but he did find them in the ganglion itself; they conse- 
quently only proceed from the great sympathetic nerve.* 

As mentioned in my Treatise on the Eye, the size of 
the crystalline lens in the mammalia varies in proportion 
to that of the vitreous humour, and sometimes very con- 
siderably. No mammalia have the lens so slightly convex 
on the surface as man. In the cat, hare, the bisulca, the 
horse, opossum, and seal, it becomes more and more con- 
vex, in the order in which these animals are named. 
Lastly, in the cetacea it is nearly spherical. It is curious 
to observe the regularity with which, in some species, the 
lens, when dried or immersed in acids, divides into certain 
segments, commencing from its centre. 

A lacrjnnal gland exists in all animals of this class^ 
Several quadrupeds have, indeed, an additional one, be- 
sides that which is found in man. Some have no puncta 
lacrymalia; and the elephant has neither lacrjnnal sac nor 
OS unguis. The nictitating membrane, of which only a 
rudiment exists in the quadrumana and the human species, 
is very large and movable in some quadrupeds. This is 
the case in animals of the cat kind, in the opossum, the 
seal, and particularly m the elephant. 

* Vide Die specielle Gewebelehre des Gehororganes, &c. 
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The rj^lfttiye piagnitude of the true eyelids varies cen- 
9i4?]^My in aoiiQak of this class. The lower^ which is 
YexylsLTge in elephants, is very smaW. in the horse. In 
the latter animal, as well as in most quadrupeds^ it has no 
«Uia; while in the quadrumana, the elephant, giraffe, and 
others, both eyelids possess eyelashes.* 

By far the greater number of affections of the eye are 
of an inflammatory kind, and their causes are consequently 
in a great measure under our own controL It is to 
general constitutional disturbance, shewing itself in the 
delicate tstoicture of the eye, that most of its diseases are 
attributable. Could men but be induced to pay stricter 
attention to the laws of health, to endeavour to under- 
stand the principles of the animal economy, and its rela- 
tion to external agents, diseases of this organ would soon 
become as rare as they are now prevalent. I shall there^- 
fore briefly point out the chief exciting causes which 
injure the eye, and the sanatory means by which they 
may be avoided* 

Comparatively few children are bom with diseased or 
defective eyes, and yet at a very early age these organs 
frequently become affected, through the mismanagement 
of mothers and nurses either as to the general health of 
their young charges, or as to that of die eyes themselves. 
For instance, animal food is often given at far too early a 
period, the consequence of which is to weaken the di- 
gestive organs, and to inflame the blood, and by this 
means the eyes become affected. Medicine, also, is given 
much too freely to infants and young persons, whose 

* For a description of the anatomy of the human eye, and the com- 
parative anatomy of the eye in mammalia, birds, amphibia, fishes, in- 
sects, and vermes, vide the last edition of the Author's Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Eye, published 1836. 
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delieate sysftem is easily disturbed by these agents^ and 
whose tender eyes generally sympathise mtii the nest of 
the body. In Germany I find that very iittiie medieinie is 
given to children, for the cure of whose complaints the 
greatest reliance is placed on the regulation of their diet. 
There is more medicine taken in this country than in the 
whole of Germany, in which country they are so little 
used to large doses, that a physician of Vienna informed 
me, that when he prescribed for a patient four grains of 
the compound extract of colocynth, the apothecary refused 
to prepare the prescription, and asked whether it was in-# 
tended to poison the patient. 

Exposure to strong light, or to cold winds, injures 
many infants' eyes, producing inflammations thai often 
become chronic in their effects. For this reason, the 

 

greatest care of the eyes should be taken in infancy, since 
it is only by guarding them then against the causes df dis- 
ease that we can expect to retain the use of them unimr 
psdred to old age. 

In this country it is almost universally the case, tiiat 
more is eaten and drunk than is required for the main- 
taiance of the strength of the body. At first this ^iLcess 
may appear to produce no ill consequences ; on the con- 
trary, there may be an external appearance of robustness 
and vigour, which leads to the opposite inference: but 
these signs are in reality symptoms of a state which is 
scarcely itself to be distinguished from disease, and which 
may, by very slight influences, become so indeed. There 
is plethora, an* unnatural fulness of blood, which may 
result in the most dangerous inflammation. It is this 
condition of body which most frequentiy produces oph- 
thalmic inflammation, a disease which can only be sub- 
dued by proper treatment, and which, if left to itself, 
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Indnlgenoe in spiiiluooa and Cennented fiqooia ia 
anodier canae of diaeaae wfaicli acta in a aindbr manner 
to die (me jost mentioned. The rimnlatinn of die blood 
is qaidcened by tliia means ; and if the eye be "weak, or 
in any manner predisposed to dinrawr, a greater quantity 
of Mood dum is nafanal will be sent to i^ and die same 
effMts be hro u ^ it npon it as in piedMWu 

In fiicty it is now generally admitted diat we can 
scsroely over-rate the inqportance of wbatever acts upoa 
the stomacii as to its infloence upon the general health. 
Mr. Aber n e diy was the first in this country to call atten- 
tion to die fiidy and to demonstrate the extennve and 
intimate sympathies idiich Irind the rest of the animal 
economyto the digestiye system. In his Suigical Observsr 
tions on the Constitutional Origin and Treatment of Local 
Diseases, he shews that several diseases of the eye and 
ear may be cured by attending to the digestive functions. 
He also observes, diat ^^it is well known that ophthalmia 
frequently arises from constitutional causes ; and in such 
cases the digestiye organs are generally deranged. The 
health will be most speedily restored, and the local disease 
most effectually diminished, by correcting the disordered 
state of the abdominal viscera.'' He mentions some cases 
of ophthalmia, in all of which ^^the digestive functions 
were deranged ; and I attribute the comparative well-doing 
of the patients to the attention which was paid to their 
correction. In other cases, which I had formerly been 
witness to, where evacuations by bleeding and purging. 
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&c.^ were employed^ the disorder was extremely obstinate^ 
nay, several patients lost their sight/^ The stomach has 
been called the sovereign of the body, and truly its empire 
is despotic. The cause of the influence of that organ on 
all the functions of the frame has of late years been satis- 
factorily shewn. The great sympathetic nerve, whose 
centres are the semilunar ganglia and solar plexus, situ- 
ated in immediate proximity to, and closely connected . 
with the stomach, sends off numerous branches to all 
parts of the body, especially to the organs of sense, and 
links together the organic and animal functions in the most 
intimate manner, and thus the sympathy to which I have 
just adverted is accounted for.* Hence also, whatever 
injuriously acts upon the digestive organs is liable to affect 
the eye, when the latter is at all predisposed to disease. 
We need not, then, be surprised when it is asserted that 
adulterations of food, or the use of impure water, are fre- 
quent causes of diseases of the eye, and that the extent to 
which adulteration is practised will partly account for the 
prevalence of some of them. Even if such adulterations 
do no worse, they give rise to indigestion, which brings in 
its train many other maladies, and foremost amongst them, 
those which attack the eye. 

At the present time the adulteration of beer, bread, 
wine, tea, and coffee, the staples of life, is carried on to 
a shameful extent in this country.f I was surprised to get 

* 

* In a plate published in my Treatise on the Ear, and printed sepa- 
rately on a card, I have exhibited 'the connexion of the sympathetic 
nerve with the organs of sight and hearing ; and in that work have 
pointed out the important consequences of this connexion in reference 
to the treatment of diseases depending on the nervous system. 

t A few weeks since a case came before the Middlesex magistrates 
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much better beer in Bavaria Aaa I can get in London. 
If the duty were taken off mak and hopa^ the prindpaL 
mducement to the adultefaftion of beer would be removed^ 
and we should then be more likely to get it without the 
admixture of nux vomica, coculua indicus^ &c. &c., now 
BO plentifully used. Meantime, a heavy duty on the drugs 
used for the purpose of adulteration, and severer measures 
. towards those who are detected in tiiese shameful prac- 
tices, would tend to diminish the evil, and secure whole- 
some food for the people at large. 

The long-continued sedentary occupations which are 
pursued by the majority of those who dwell in huge towns, 
and the effects of which are aggravated by the want of 
pure air, are another set of causes which act most hurt^ 
fiiUy on the eye. 'Fhat organ is overtasked by being 
compelled to exert itself upon the same kind of objects 
hour after hour and day after day, with little repose and 
less variety, while it is denied the influence of the free 
breezes and the unconfined light, and thus loses its 
energy, its brilliancy, and its strength. In Lcmdon, tiie 
smoke' and the fogs irritate the already weakened eyes, 
and give rise to chronic inflammations of its appendages 
of the most obstinate description. The atmosphere of 
the metropolis might be considerably improved, if all fac- 
tories, gas-works, breweries, &c. were compelled to con- 
sume the smoke they generate, or obliged to remove some 
distance from town, as is the case on the continent. This 
latter plan was proposed nearly two hundred years ago 

of tk man who had been detected in selling bottles of a composition of 
deleterious ingredients of so much strength that a quart bottle of it was 
sufficient to strengthen, or in other words, to poison, fifteen gallons of 
weak beer. 
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by the weU-knowir John Evelyn ;* and had it then been 
acted upon^ and steadily adhered to up to this time^ we 
should not now have had to submit to the evils which we 
daily experience in all parts of the metropolis; not even 
the principal streets, nor the precincts of the palace itself^ 
being free from dense and suffocating smokes issuing from 
neighbouring brewhouses, &c, &c. 

It is to such artificial evils as these that a large pro- 
portion of the mortality of the metropolis is to be attri- 
buted. As is truly observed by Mr. Farr, in his letter^ 
printed in the last report of the registrar-general^ ^^ the 
metropolis has in itself all the elements of a healthy city. 
If the tides leave the banks of the Thames exposed^ that 
great river sweeps through the city from west to east^ and 
the winds rush fresh over its waters. The land rises in 
undulations to Hampstead Heatii and the Surrey hills; 
pure water is abundant^ and would flow under almost 
every street; the artificial heat and gas^ noisome as it 
sometimes is^ ascends in a vast column to the sky^ and is 
replaced by under-currents from the surroundingxountry. 
Tiieir wealth enables the citizens to take advantage of all 
the suggestions^ discoveries^ and resources of modem 
science; so that the metropolis need neither be fatal to 
so large a portion of its inhabitants^'nor undermine or 
derange the health of those who are collected every year 
within its circuit.'^ 

It is doubtless true^ and so I have stated in my work 
on healthy that '^ pure water is abundant in London^ and 
would flow under almost every street;'^ and it is only to 
be regretted that measures on an extensive scale for 

* Fumifugium, or the inconveniencie of the Aer and Smoak of Lon- 
don dissipated ; together with some remedies humbly proposed to his 
sacred Majestie and to the Parliament now assembled. London, 1661. 

c 




wuut. U wmld be wA to bcg^ at tke vofeen end of 
ChtCwd Stiert and FkcadiDy:, and eoBtmoc a fiae flf |n^^ 
tibeacg to Ae cattem cjUiu a tt^ rflioadbn. laaOfaytge 
toawi m Ocfiaaajr paaiiw snd Craatama aic anBcnaB: 
ia Berlin alone dbcfe are mmjiJa rf3000 pdhBc panya> 
It aiaat be added^ that: the poreat water, if oootc;^ 
bf lead p^et^ or leeeived into lead dstenia, caanot poa- 
wMy be aiKdeaome ; and in bet, die purer die water die 
greater is the dai^;er.* FQterii^ does not purify watw, 
aa it can onfy remore die impurities ^riiich are mediani* 
caUjr aoiqpeoded in it, and not soch as are in a state 
of 0<ritttion« When water comes fiesh into dstons only 
two or diree times a wedk, as is the case with the New 
Rirer water^ filtering cannot much improre it^ nor be 
ittccesifitl in depriving it of its deleterious properties; 
we might as well attempt to remove the poison firom a 

* Vide Mr. PhilUpt' ETideoce before the Committee of the House 
ofConunonf' 
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solution of arsenic by filtering. To prevent any injurious 
effects from its use internally^ a chemical process would 
be necessary. 

There has been a good deal of discussion lately respect- 
ing the necessity for providing open places for public 
resort and amusement^ and it is to be hoped that some- 
thing practical will result from the agitation of the ques- 
tion. Were the squares opened to the public^ as in my 
work qn health I suggested they should be^ an important 
step would be taken towards this object.* The Parks are 
not so useful to the public health as they might be^ partly 
because there is no means of getting refreshment in them, 
except milk, and curds and whey, which may be obtained 
at all the lodges. Were a casino allowed to be established 
in each of the Parks, where visitors could be furnished 
with breakfast or tea in the open air, in fine weather, the 
novelty of the thing would attract many, and thus induce 
some to leave their beds an hour or two before the usual 
time, and inhale the fresh morning air before it is impreg- 
nated with smoke. Thus their eyes would be refreshed 
and invigorated, and prepared to go through their daily 
tasks with ease and satisfaction. 

I shall now give a brief account of the principal dis- 
eases of the eye, and of the modes of treatment, including 
in the latter some with which I became acquainted 
through the kindness and liberality of several distinguished 
continental practitioners during my recent tour on the 
continent. In other respects I shall follow the order 
adopted in my Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye, to 

• 

* See Observations on the Preservjition of Health, third, edition^ 
p. 138. 
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»cxc]vr QrBTHjiLjriA (( 
FmmA^ Opldhmhme pmrwUmie) k a 
tAbe «cwj<Mtctira, mi called bffai i er one of its 
ii«ot tfjrmptofiM k a prufofle mnoD-piiriilait diwJiMgc from 
ttiat membrane* Oo accoant of Ihc maiked dilB'  i mi ii bc- 
Weea tliM dkeawe in infanta and in adnlts, it is gcnenDjr, 
Ui wink$ on the ejre^ tfeated distinctly in rdocnoe to 
ttMMe tiro periods of life. 

Pumient ophthalmia is ireiy eomnMm in infrncy, and 
U m vUAent, that the majority of instances ot Mindness 
are caused by it. It b^ins in the linmg of the lids, 
irbleb §oon become much swollen and discolored ; a slight 
mucous discbarge follows^ and rapidly increases in quan- 
tity, assuming, as the disease advances, a pundent ap- 
pearance* In a few days the inflammation extends to the 
conjunctiva of the globe, and, if left unchecked, to the 
cornea, which is frequently rendered opaque, or ulcerates, 
sloughsi and bursts, followed by prolapsus of the iris, 
escape of the humours, and total loss of sight. This 
disease is commonly neglected in its earlier stages, being 
regarded as a mere cold in the eyes, which will terminate 
of itself f and thus it too often happens, that before 
medical advice is resorted to, the disease has become 
uncontrollable; if treated early, and before the cornea 
hai suMtained any injury, it is readily curable. The 
remedies which have been found most beneficial are, in 
the (mrly stages, leeches, nitre, with tartar emetic and 
prepared chalk in combination ; the application of blisters 
behind the ears, or to the nape of the neck, kept dis- 
charging; and as the Meibomian glands are always af- 
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fected^ anointing the eyelids with the mild red precipitate 
ointment^ combined with opium. The strictest attention 
to diet should be observed^ and all bandaging of the eyes 
prohibited^ as it is uniformly injurious. After the inflamma- 
tory action has been reduced^ the use of astringent lotions 
is of great service in restoring the tone of the blood- 
vessels. In' this disease there is frequently great consti- 
tutional disturbance; aperients should in every case be 
given^ to such an extent as to cleanse the bowels com- 
pletely. Rhubarb combined with the sulphate of potash 
I have foimd in my practice to be the most serviceable. 

Purulent ophthalmia in the adult has many synonyms ; 
that best known is Elgyptian ophthalmia^ — a name given 
to the disease because it first became known to us subse- 
quent to the contest between England and France for the 
possession of Egypt at the beginning of this century. It 
is essentially the same diisease as that which I have just 
described^ and produces effects of the same kind^ but runs 
its course more rapidly. From the fact that^ under some 
circumstances^ the disease attacks large, numbers at one 
time^ as in Egypt^ where two-thirds of the French army 
were affected with it^ it has been assumed to be conta- 
gious ; but this^ again^ has been disputed by others^ who 
bring forward isolated cases, in which the most direct and 
intentional contact of purulent matter with the eye did 
not produce the disease. But such casea are not of much 
importance, since it is generally admitted that predispo- 
sition^ more or less, is necessary for the communication 
even of those diseases which are indisputably contagious. 
This question has been much discussed, but it may now 
be considered to be set at rest by the researches and 
reasonings of Edmondston, Vetch, Macgregor, GrMfe, 
Miiller, Omadei, Rust, Lawrence, and Mackenzie; and 
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the amta^^ons nature <tf the difleaseisbythaiicoiiq^etdy 
establislied. It is of importaaoe that diis fatt should he 
generally known, as it too often hiqppcns, that far want ol 
proper precantions being taken, the disease spreads with 
fearfbl ra^dUy. Thns, Mr. Macgr^or mentions, that in 
1804 nearly 400 cases occ ur red in eight months at the 
Royal Military Asyfami. About the same time it broke 
oat in a large boys' school in Toikshire, where it was so 
yiolent, that blindness, or serious injury to die sig^t, took 
place in about twenty cases* These tads^ and odiers of 
the same kind in abundance prore that too much care 
cannot be taken to isolate those who maybe afflicted with 
the disease, and furnish another argument for an oph- 
thalmic hospital in the open air, where such patients 
could be accommodated without danger to others. 

Among the chief causes of purulent ophthalmia are, 
exposure to close, impure air, improper or not sufficient 
food, want of exercise, exposure to the direct rays of the 
sun, the eyes being unprotected, &c.; prisons, ill-r^u- 
lated hospitals, and conidct-ships, being the places where 
its ravages are most extensive and destructive. 

The treatment must vary with the d^ree of violence 
of the disease. In most cases blood must be abstracted. 
Some writers, as Vetch, Lawrence, and Walker, insist 
upon the necessity for copious general as well as local 
bleeding. Others, as Edmondston, Mackenzie, and 
Jacob, place much less reliance upon this plan, and re- 
commend one full blood-letting, and subsequent local 
depletions, by cupping on the temples, and by the appli- 
cation of from twenty to thirty leeches over the cheek- 
bone and temple. As to my own opinion, it is, that 
both classes of practitioners are too prone to the ab- 
straction of blood. In many cases, no doubt, this must 
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be done to some extent^ but its efficacy is much over- 
ratedj while constitutional treatment^ the use of purga- 
tives and emetics^ though not altogether neglected^ is not 
sufficiently relied upon. Astringent applications are of 
the greatest service when of the right kind^ and applied at 
the proper time ; but upon these points^ as well as most 
others connected with the treatment of this disease^ there 
is great diversity of opinion. Astringents should never 
be applied when they increase the inflammation^ but 
should be reserved until after the disease has been some- 
what subdued^ for the purpose of giving tone to the dis- 
tended and weakened vessels* 

When at Prague^ in September last, I visited the two 
hospitals ; that of Misericordia, where I saw several cases 
of purulent ophthalmia^ and observed that lapis divinus (a 
preparation of acetate of copper^ alum^ and camphor^ and 
occasionally opium^) was used externally in this disease in 
the form of solution^ of powder^ and of ointment; and I 
was informed by the intelligent physician to the hosj^tal. 
Dr. Blayina, that it was a very valuable remedy^ which I 
have since practically found it to be^ having employed it 
in several cases with great success. I afterwards visited 
the general hospital there^ where I saw thirty-seven cases 
of diseases of the eye ; and M. R. T. Trovisor, the apo- 
thecary^ was kind enough to give me the formula for the 
lapis divinus."* At the hospitals at Vienna^ Munich^ and 
Mannheim^ which I also visited^ a favourite remedy for 

* 1^ Capri acetatis> aluminis sulpbatis, camphone, Sa ^. MLsce^ fiat 
pulvis. There is a preparation in the French PharmacopGeia somewhat 
similar, but the sulphate of copper is used instead of the acetate : 

¥^ Lapidis divini gr. xij. ; aqus destillatse Sss. Flat solutio ; adde 
liquoris plumbi diacetatis iVvLij^ tinct. opii n^xx. M. instillentise omni 
mane guttse ij. vel^ uj. inter palpebras. 
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and Frofeaaor Otto. Dr. Fees, Ae l e ai d ent physician 
there, was kind enoi^^ to shew me die princ^al baths. 
Dr. Sicfater of Tef^itz infoiuia me dial die qiringB of thai 
place are mndi resorted to by c^thafanic paticntsi, but 
that he considers them nsdess as a^^icd to the eyes. 
Bast employs an ointment, eon^osed as follows, as a 
topical apjAication to the eyefids; and as these are always 
inirolfred in the disease, it cannot fail to be nacfbl : viz. 
Hydraig* ozydi mbfi gr. iv. ; oki cacao 3ij. ; acctiplnmbi, 
tinctarae opii, ai 3ss. ; misoe, fiat ungnentam. A sooth- 
ing collyriom may be prepared by adding two drachms of 
the mucilage of qoince-seeds to two ounces of rose-water.* 
I have myself found the liquor ammoniae acetatis diluted 
with opium an excellent external application.f It is also 
very useful in the peculiar ophthalmia with which chil- 
dren of a scrofolous habit of body are affected. The 

* This is to be injected with die aid of an eye-sjnringe. 
t ^ Liquoiis ammoniae acetatis ^ss. ; vini opii 3j.-ij. ; aqiue rose 
^Viy i ■qun destiUats |iij. Misce, fiat collyriom : sspe in die utendom. 
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symptoms of this complaint are^ considerable swelling and 
discoloration of the eyelids^ with inability to bear expo- 
sure to the light, and constant effusion of scalding tears. 
The membrane lining the eyelids is more frequently the 
seat of the disease^ but it occasionally extends to the eye- 
ball^ and produces specks and minute ulcers. The Mei- 
bomian glands are almost always affected. It is essen- 
tially a constitutional complaint^ and is to be cured by 
remedies which will improve the general health. Iodine^ 
in its various forms^ as recommended by M. Lugol> is a 
most valuable remedy in the treatment of this obstinate 
disease^ both as an internal and external medicine. It may 
be administered in the form of mixture^ so as to give 
about, one sixth of a grain twice or thrice a day ; an ano- 
dyne of hyoscyamus at night is occasionally useful. Payan 
of Aix strongly recommends. the use of the hydrbchloride 
of barytes. He prescribes two grains (gradually increased 
to ten)^ dissolved in half an ounce of syrup and three 
ounces of distilled water ; of this a table-spoonful to be 
taken every two or three hours^ so that the whole mixture 
be given in the course of the day. 

As an application to the eyelids, the following has 
been found of service at the Hdpital d^s Eiifans at Paris t 
Q& Zind oxydi gr. xv. ; hydrargjrri chloridi gr. xij. ; 
camphorsB gr. viij. ; butyri recentis 3ij. $ catechu 3sb. 
Misce. A very small quantity of this is applied to the 
edges of the eyelids every second or third night at bed- 
time. 

When at Berlin I visited the Charit^-Heilanstalt, 
where Dr. C. Kluge, privy-councillor to the king of 
Prussia^ and director of the hospital, shewed me great 
civility, and kindly presented me with the daily report, 
containing the names and number of the patients, the dis- 
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eases^ cases^ and treatment. I afterwards visited the Gene- 
ral Hospital^ in company with Dr. Angelstein^ Dr. Bdhm 
(who has paid much attention to diseases of the eye and 
ear)^ and M. Sfigert, director of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution. 

Staphyloma ((Jerman^ Traubenartiffes, Staphyhm; 
French^ Staphylome). This disease consists^ as the name 
implies^ of a tumour projecting from the eye^ of the 
shape of a grape (ara^vX^)* This tumour consists of an 
enlargement of the cornea^ which generally becomes more 
or less opaque* The affection results from severe in- 
flammation of the globe^ involving the iris. When the 
whole of the cornea is affected^ sight is irrecoverably lost; 
and, if the projection be considerable, its pressure upon 
the eyelids is apt to give rise to frequent attacks of in- 
flammation^ which are only to be prevented by the removal 
of the tumour^ which^ by a skilful oculist^ is an operation 
unattended with danger. Sometimes^ however^ by the use 
of antiphlogistic treatment^ or by puncturing the cornea 
with a cataract-needle, and thus letting the aqueous humour 
escape^ the tumour is permanently diminished in size.* 

When at Leipsic, on visiting the Ophthalmic Infirmary, 
I saw several cases of staphyloma, and was shewn a knife, 
invented by the director of the hospital. Dr. Ritterick, 
which seemed to be the best ad^ted for the purpose I 
ever saw, one of which I procured. Unfortunately for me, 

« At the General Hospital at Hamburgh I saw a case of staphy- 
loma which had been operated upon a few days before, and was doing 
well. This was pointed out to me by Dr. Fricke, the principal director 
of the hospital, with whom I made the morning visit, accompanied by 
Dr. Calmann and Dr. Hollman. This hospital, like those of Vienna, 
Dresden, Munich, Leipsic, &c. is in a most healthy situation. 
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Dr. Ritterick was in the country ; but every attention and 
civility were rendered to me by Dr. H. Claras^ Dr. Winter^ 
and Dr. J. G. Wilhelme^ who shewed me the cases in the 
hospital^ and gave me every information respecting them. 
I saw there a variety of new instruments, several of which 
I afterwards obtained at Berlin. I also became acquainted 
with Dr. Lincke, who has paid great attention to the 
diseases of the eye and ear. He kindly presented me 
with a copy of his work, called " Tractatus de Fungo 
Medullari Oculi,'^ and gave me much useful information 
respecting the diseases of the eye, of which I shall avail 
myself in a forthcoming publication. 

Iritis (German, B^genbogenhautentzundung ; French, 
Inflammatum de VIris) is an inflammatory affection of the 
i^s, which was not known until it was described by 
Schmidt. It may be divided into idiopathic, syphilitic, 
and arthritic iritis, besides several modifications. The 
idiopathic is that which occurs as a primary disease ; the 
second is sufiiciently distinguished by its name 5 and the 
third occurs in persons of a gouty constitution. 

The principal symptoms of the first kind of iritis are 
the contraction and alteration of the form of the pupil, 
and a change in the colour of the iris, followed by the 
effusion of lymph into the pupil, which interrupts vision, 
and sometimes wholly destroys it for a time. This disease 
frequently succeeds unskilful surgical operations on the 
eye, particularly those for cataract. 

Iritis is to be treated on the same principles as inflam- 
mation in general ; but it is seldom that any but a very 
moderate general bleeding is requisite. Four or six 
ounces of blood should be taken, and this, if necessary, 
is to be repeated : five or six leeches may be applied to 



the fordicaidy and a amat pmgaiire jdiiuiriwr i l When 
there haa been an eSnaian oflyn^h, cray avana afaoald 
be resorted to for the fiuniu a t rfpromoting iis abaorption. 
The pre p ara tions rf mercury may be aafUf wdSed on for 
this purpose.^ Calomd m small doaes, mmbinfd with 
opinm, is to be f^ven intemalfy^ in ooii|onction with ttmic 
medidnes, as the caLunus aromatioas!, baifc, &c Fric- 
tions once a day, over the eydmnra, with mercorial mnt- 
ment, containing a portion at opium or bpnadnnnat, con- 
tribute greatfy to the absorption of Ae lymj^. 

The earliest symptom at syphiGtic iritis is a pale red- 
ness all round the cornea; the redness is of a peculiar 
tint, being brownish, something Hke the colour dl cinna- 
mon. This disease is generaDy attended with a very 
severe pain felt in that part of the cranium immediately 
above the eyebrow, b^inning regularly in the evening, 
and lasting till five or six in the morning. It is vain to 
hope to cure this disease unless the constitutional malady 
be overcome ; the chief object in view, as to the local dis- 
order, being to prevent those regular nightly attacks of 
pain, which are invariably followed by an aggravation of 
all the sjrmptoms. This is effectually done by rubbing 
well in over the eyebrow a small quantity of mercurial 
ointment combined with opium, a short time before the 
pain is expected to come on. Even when syphilitic iritis 
terminates in the most favourable manner, the eye for a 
long time afterwards is peculiarly sensitive of the influence 
of air and moisture^ and must be carefully guarded against 
all variations of temperature. 

The arthritic or gouty variety of iritis differs consider- 
ably, both in its symptoms and results, from the other 



 {I Pil. hydrarg. Jj. ; opii pulv. gr. iv. M. ft. pil. no. xij. : una 
oroni nocte horft somni sumenda. 
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two. There is no effuBion of lymph ; the vitreous hunioUr 
and the crystalUne lens become affected, and lose thei^ 
transparency. The pain in this disease is often so acute 
as to make the patient writhe under it. This is the most 
intractable of all the varieties of iritis 3 and. its proper 
treatment is still doubtful, arising from our ignorance of 
the nature and cure of gout itself. My father used to 
employ cicuta %vith the extractum lactuci, combined with 
hyoscyamus, which I have also used with advantage^ re^- 
quiring at the same time strict attention to dietetic ndes.^ 
Bleeding to a moderate extent is generally useful, and the 
bowels should be kept gently open ; but particular atten- 
tion is to be paid to preventing the attacks of pain. This 
is best done by friction over the eyebrow and forehead 
with an anodyne liniment.f All the causes which bring 
on an attack, such as cold draughts of air, strong heat^' 
violent passions, &c., should be carefully avoided. But it 
too often happens that, the constitutional disorder being 
incurable, vision is sooner or later destroyed. 

Professor Ammon, of Dresden, who is director to the 
blind hospital in that city, and was kind enough to 
conduct me over it and point out the various interesting 
cases it contained, has paid great attention to iritis, 
and has published the results of his researches in a 
treatise, for which he received a gold medal from the 

* My friend Dr. Tattersall, considering that gouty iritis often 
depends upon gastric irritation, has been accustomed to prescribe the 
following formula, for the purpose of allaying irritation, correcting 
acidity of stomach, and acting gently on the bowels : 

9> Liq. potassse ^ss.; infiis. rhei 3x. ; ammonise carbon, gr. iv.; mist, 
acacise 5iss. ; tinct. humuli 5j* M. ft. haustus, sextis horis sumend. 

t 9> Sp. amnion, comp., aq destill. aa^j. ; tinct. opii 3ss. M. ft. 
linimentum, bis die applicandum. 
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Society of Practical Medicine at Paris; aad a copy of 
which^ as well as of his treatise ^^ De Physiolo^a Teno- 
tomifle/^ he kindly presented to me on my recent visit to 
Dresden. In that work^ speaking of the treatment of 
arthritic iritis, he recommends^ in the first instance^ the 
abstraction of bloody for which^ however^ must be some- 
times substituted the application of leeches or cupping- 
glasses to the nape of the neck ; and he specially warns 
his readers against letting the time for antiphlogistic 
measures pass by unheeded, as much mischief wiU ensue. 
Next to the loss of 1)lood ranks a free administration of 
the proto-chloride of mercury; but, in irritable subjects, 
recourse must be had to gentle diaphoretics in lieu thereof. 
Alterative medicines, such as antimonials and mercurials^ 
are indicated when the inflammation is decreasing, more 
especially the bichloride of mercury, aconite, belladonna, 
cicuta, guaiacum, enega, oil of turpentine, dulcamara, and 
sarsaparilla in the form of Zittmann's decoction. Von 
Ammon says he has often cured cases of hypertrophy, ac- 
companied by synezis, with them, more especially with 
the bichloride of mercury, or Zittmann's decoction. The 
patient must at the same time abstain from the use of de- 
licacies, from spirits, fcom acid, farinaceous, and fat articles 
of diet, and from excesses ; he must also avoid the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, should breathe a pure warm air, and 
take diligent and moderate bodily exercise. Colchicum, 
combined with an anodyne, as in the following prescription, 
vrill be found very serviceable, but it must be carefully 
watched, so as not to exhaust the patient's strength : l^^ 
Extracti aceti colchici gr. f ; sodse exsiccatsB gr. i. ; ex- 
tracti hyoscyami, extracti conii, aa gr. iv. M. fiat pil. ij. : 
cap. uQa quartis vel sextis horis. Occasionally tonics, 
with or without ammonia, are indicated. 1^ Corticis Pe- 
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ruyianl re^ contusi^ ligni quassiie concisi^ aa 3ii). ; aqus 
fontanse frigidse^ ^xij. Macerentur^ sepius agitando : cola 
et adde Bjrnipi cort. aurant. ^. Misce. The sixih part to 
be taken three times a day. If ammonia be required^ half 
a drachm of the carbonate may be added to the above 
mixture. The last-named remedies are used in the Ger- 
man hospitals. 

Cataract (German^ der graue Staar; French^ Cata" 
Tocte) is a disease which affects either the crystalline lens^ 
the fluid surrounding it^ or the membrane containing it^ and 
consists in opacity or cloudiness of those parts of the eye. 
Such defects are not uncommon even in infancy ; but they 
are most common in workmen exposed to much heat^ as 
forgemen^ glass-blowers^ and blacksmiths: they occur^ 
also^ in persons addicted to strong liquors. Cataract is 
sometimes occasioned by a violent blow near or upon the 
eye. The most common causes of cataract may^ there- 
fore^ be summed up as follows : old age^ external injuries^ 
hereditary jiredisposition^ exposure to intense heat^ intem- 
perance^ indigestion^ gout^ sudden exposure to cold^ and 
imprudences of various descriptions. 

The only mode of treatment that has hitherto been 
extensively adopted is by an operation^ i . e. either by ex- 
traction^ couching, or breaking up the lens and pushing the 
divided pieces into the anterior chamber, where they are 
dissolved in the course of time. These operations are fully 
described in my last Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, as 
well as the means for curing incipient cataract vtdthout 
an operation, several cases of which will be found in that 
work. The use of the knife, though sometimes suc- 
cessful and necessary, has, nevertheless, prevailed far too 
much, to the exclusion of those means which have, in my 
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experience^ been prored capable of du^ating tbe opadty 
without resorting to an operation^ whicb^ eren under the 
moat iarourable drcumatanoea^ is dangeiona, and i^ to 
give riae to a bi^ state of inflammation. To such a de- 
gree baa tbis been carried^ tbat some practitionerB bare 
recommended^ tbat wben a cataract is forming, we sbooU 
wait untU it i$ fit to be operated fipofi,. instead of at once 
adopting every means in our power to prevent it ever be- 
coming necessary to operate at all. In all. cases of inci- 
pient cataract I recommend an occasional moderate ab- 
straction of blood from behind the ears, and the ^plication 
of a small blister to the nape of the neck or behind the 
ears, which should be kept open by means of the savine 
cerate* Alteratives and aperients may be given, and seda- 
tive lotions, together with warm fomentations of poppies 
applied to the eye. Attempts have been made at various 
times by medical men, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, to cure incipient cataract without an operation, 
with varying success* The means I have already indi- 
cated are those by which the low degree of inflammation 

* 

by which the opacity is produced may be best combated ; 
but when the disease is rather more advanced, more 
active measures are occasionally had recourse to. Coun- 
teraction, by dry cupping between the shoulders, or on 
parts of the body further removed from the seat of the 
disease, and the application of a strong ammoniacal lini- 
ment to the sinciput, so as to cause a small blister or 
ulcer, which must be kept open for some time by the 
continued use of the same stimulants, have been tried 
very extensively, and with advantage. Internal remedies 
for improving the general health, with strict attention to 
diet, are likewise very necessary. The following is the 
formula for the ammoniacal liniment, which is inserted in 
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the French Phannacopoeia : IJL Axungiae porcini Sviiss. ; 
olei amygdalse dulcis 3iss. ; liquoris ammonia caustici 3v. 
M. fiat linimentum^ fronti africandum. Or the following, 
prescribed by Hufeland, may be used: ^ Unguenti 
altheae ^sh.; fellis tauri recentis^ saponis medicati, aa 
3iss.; petrolei^ ammonii carbonic! pyro-oleosi, aa 3j. ; 
camphorse 3s8. M. fiat unguentum. By these means 
much good may be done^ and a cure effected in incipient 
cases of cataract ; but when the disease is confirmed, and 
the patient is old and weak, neither this nor any other 
plan can be expected to do much good; and in these 
cases an operation should always be avoided, especially 
if the cataract affects only one eye* 

M. Jager, of Vienna, the celebrated oculist, has re- 
cently invented a very admirable instrument, called by 
him the Phantom, one of which I obtained when at Berlin 
of M. Kittell, the well-known surgical instrument-maker, 
and an engraving of which I subjoin. The object of it is 
to enable the student and medical practitioner to acquire 
the habit of operating readily on the human eye, not only 
for the removal of cataract, but for all other operations 
which may be rendered necessary by disease and require 
manual dexterity. I regret that I did not see Dr. Jager 
when I was in Vienna, having a letter of introduction to 
him : he was then gone to Hanover, to perform the opera- 
tion on the Crown Prince. 

I have lately made an improvement in this instrument, 
by which two eyes can be presented at once. They are 
held in ritu by a double spring apparatus, doing away with 
the necessity for the ball-and-socket joint. 

When visiting the Ophthalmic Hospital at Leipsic, 
which is in a most jury and healthy situation. Dr. Hill- 
man Clarus and Dr, Winter shewed me this instrument. 




The Plate shews a fixed mask (1) with a vacant apace repre- 
Bcnting the orbit, against which the eye of a dead subject, or 
one obtained from any animal, can be applied, secured within 
the blades of the spring-holder (2), and so placed that any 
operation can be performed in the same manner a* on a living 
patient. The joints, ball-and-socket (3), and the table and 
piltara (4), enable the eye to be presented in the proper di- 
rection, and the Phantom to be adjusted to a convenient height. 
6, 6 are cases of instruments. ' 
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The Phantom is there used for the purpose already 
indicated^ being employed in teaching the students the 
mode of operating on the eye, in which it is found a most 
valuable aid; and I have no doubt it will ultimately be 
used at all the ophthalmic hospitals in Great Britain and 
on the Continent, and will render inapplicable the remark 
formerly made by Wenzel, a well-known German oculist, 
that a tyro must take out a hatful of eyes before he can 
put one in, or in other words, must destroy a hundred 
eyes before he can cure one. 

Amaurosis (German, Schwarzer Staar ; French, 
Amaurose) is a functional disorder of the eye, which is 
sometimes called gutta serena. Among the most frequent 
known causes are, the pressure .of tumours upon the optic 
nerve ; over-exertion of the sight, and exposure of it to a 
bright light, as is often the case with naval officers and 
astronomers ; contusions of the head ; long-continued 
occupations by candlelight ; errors in diet, giving rise to 
indigestion ; the too free use of tobacco and spirituous 
liquors ; strong mental emotions of any kind ; and all 
other causes which predispose to nervous and paralytic 
affections, the same as in nervous deafness. 

In slight or incipient cases of amaurosis, specks are 
seen flitting before the eyes during the day^ and luminous 
spots or flashes of light are perceived in the dark : in other 
cases the nerves of the eye become quite insensible, and 
total blindness ensues. 

In the treatment of amaiirosis, we must take into 
account the exciting causes of the disease, and adapt our 
remedies accordingly. If the disease attacks the old and 
infirm, it is rare that a cure can be effected. If it arise 
from plethora, or any derangement of the digestive fiinc- 




attend to Hk state of In bowda, ntk wUdi tfe onsans 
d n^A aie 90 iiitiaiairfy connected. 

AinanfiiBis is feegncpfly connected with deafium* Dr« 
Caros <if Dresden, pliyndan to die Kin^ of Soacony, and 
Dr. Bodim cf Betlin, infonned me tlial Acy liad often 
met with sndi cases. Ifr. Saandess also uKntions the 
same&et, and states that he had sometimes cored amau- 
rosis hy the remedies which he employed for nerrons deaf- 
ness, a drcnmstance which has repeatedly occ urr ed in my 
own praetiee; in two cases of deafoess which I attended 
at Vienna^ and one at Berlin, amaorosis also was present. 
When at the General Hosfntal at Prague, I was shewn a 
ease of amaurosis, attended with paralyas of the left side; 
the patient was a young woman, who expressed a great 
desire to livei but both the physicians seemed to think her 
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case was hopeless: I^ however^ recommended that they 
should try the warm bath and stunulants. 

I have employed usefully dry cuppu^ on the nape of 
the neck^ and between the shoulders^ when combined 
with other remedies. Some French surgeons apply the 
glasses on the hips and thighs^ when^ as a symptom of 
the disease^ the catamenia are not in a healthy state. 

The internal administration of arnica montana, of im- 
peratoria, and of eesarum niffrarum, is had recourse to in 
the treatment of this disease at several of the foreign hos- 
pitals ; and much advantage is found to result firom their 
emplojrment.* 

As an external rubefacient and counter-irritant^ the 
ammoniacal liniment mentioned in page 33^ rubbed on the 
forehead until a small ulcer is produced^ may be employed 
occasionally with advantage in those leases of amaurosis 
which have been caused by over-exertion of the eye or 
exposure to an intense lights or by nervous exhaustion ; 
but it cannot be of any service where the amaurosis is 
caused by organic disease. 

* "So Florum amicse 5ij- : infrmde aquae fervidse q. a. ad colat. Svj. : 
adde gummi mimosae 5ij> ; ayrupi aurantii ^\ Misce, fiat mistura. 
Sumat cochl. iij. bis die. 

^ Florum amicae 5ss. : infunde aquae fervidae q. s. ad colat. ^vj. : 
refrigerat : adde liquoris ammonii succinici 3ij. ; aetheris sulphurici 
5j. Misce, fiat mistura. 

9> Radids amicae, radicis calumbo, <"^ 5ij* : corticis cascarillae 5iij* : 
infunde aquae fervidae q. s. ad colat 3vij. : adde syrupi cort. aurant. 
3j. Misce, solve* 

9, Radicis amicae ^ss. : infunde aquae fervidae q. s. : digeraper horam 
quadrantem ad colat. ^viij. : adde pulveris radicis salep. 3j. ; tinct. opii 
crocat. 9j. ; sympi cort. aurant. Jj. Misce. 

9> Pulveris radicis imperatoriae, pulv. sennae, pulv. corticis ligni 
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Cancer of the Evb (German, Krebs des Augen ; 
French5 Cancer de PCEil), The nature of cancer is still 
unknown, and hence all means short of the total extirpa- 
tion of the affected part hitherto eiQployed have failed to 
arrest its slow yet steady, and too often fatal progress. 
Accordingly, when cancer once attacks the eyeball, the loss 
of the eye is inevitable, and all that the oculist can do is to 
prevent the spreading of the disease to still more vital 
parts ; death has repeatedly been averted by extirpating 
the eyeball, together with the lachrymal gland, where in- 
deed the malady often originates ; and this measure should 
therefore never be delayed after it is once certain that the 
eyeball is involved in the disease, since by so doing, and 
losing time in the application of remedies which have 
repeatedly failed, we may perhaps allow the malady to 
extend its ravages 8b far as to render the preservation even 
of life impossible. 

Unlike other cases of cancer, which seldom occur till 
middle age, cancer of the eye, or at least a disease closely 

sassafras., pulv. bacc. junip. ^ss. ; pulv. seminis anisi 5ij. ; mellis 
despumati q. s. Misce, fiat electuarium. 

9> Strychnise gr. j. ; tinct. aurantii ^. Solve. 

9> Stiychnise gr. ij. ; aceti 5ij. ; aquse destillatie ^iss. Solve, fiat 
collyrium. 

^ Pil. galbam comp. 3J8S. ; pil. aloes cum myrrh& 588. Contunde 
bene, et divide in pil. xxiv. : capiat seger iij. omni nocte. 

9^ Valerian! radicis 3ss. ; aqu% fervid. 3viij. Fiat infusum et cola. 

9> Infusi valerianic ut supra, Sviij. ; tinct. cinchonae comp., tinct. 
calumbae, aa ^ss. ; syrupi aurantii Jss. Capiat coch. magn. iij. bis die. 

$> Liq. ammon. caust., tinct. castor, sethereae, aa 5ij. To be used 
externally, in frictions on the upper eyelid and eyebrow. 

$> Spirit^is rorismarini 5viij. ; spiritiis fioraventi 5ij. ; setheria 
acetici 3j. M. fiat embrocatio, front! africandum. 
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resembling it, is most common under the age of twelve. 
Its causes are seldom assignable, but it not unfrequently 
commences in the form of a wart upon or near the eye- 
lids, which, being picked off or lacerated, leaves a raw 
surface exposed to the irritation of the tears, and apt to 
spread by ulceration. It slowly consumes the skin and 
muscles, destrojang the lid, and even great part of the 
cheeky and finally entering the orbit, it seizes upon the 
eye itself. 

In other cases, the origin of the disease may be an 
encysted tumour, which, being left to burst on the iooide, 
or even on the outride of the eyelid, becomes irritated, 
and assumes after a time the ulcerous or cancerous action. 
Such a tumour immediately under the skin, picked with 
the finger, sometimes a mere scratch on the edge of the 
eyelid, a blow, or the irritation of an old cicatrice, such 
as that which results &om small-pox, may one and all 
give rise to this fearful disease; and all these things, 
which are generally considered too unimportant to deserve 
a moment's attention, are really worthy of instant and 
serious consideration. 

It is probable^ that were proper means taken in the 
incipient stages of this disease to extirpate the affected 
parts, its progress might.be stopped at the expense of a 
slight disfigurement, although the operation might even 
then, from the peculiar situation of the parts, be difficult 
and hazardous. But as the disease is almost impercept- 
ible in its origin, and exceedingly gradual in its advance^ 
and at first accompanied with scarcely any pain, it is 
generally left to take its own course, or treated probably 
by the unskilful in such a way as to aggravate it ; and 
hence the majority of cases that come under medical treat- 
ment are of long standing and wide diffusion. 




The above engraring, from a drawing made in my 
presence by Mr. Stalker, January 1835, represents a 
severe case of this disease which occurred in my prac- 
tice, the particulars of which are briefly as follows : —  
Mrs. Abalet, aged seventy-four, had been afflicted with 
cancer of the nght eye for upwards of twenty years, 
attended at times with a profuse discharge. It origi- 
nated in a slight wound, which mflamed, was picked 
and neglected, and Anally became cancerous. When I 
saw her, nearlj the whole of the eye and its appen- 
dages, as well as the adjoining parts, were destroyed. As 
in a case of such long standing, any attempt at a cure 
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would have been useless^ all I could do was to order her 
some piUs^ composed of extr« conii^ conjoined with opiums 
which^ with the aid of bland local applications^ such as 
carrot and hemlock poultices^ I am happy to say^ afforded 
relief from pain. • In all probability, had not this case been 
neglected, and had the diseased parts been removed early, 
this old lady would have been saved much suffering, and 
a complete cure might have been effected* 

Fistula Laortmalis. — Fistula lacrymalis is a very 
common and troublesome disease among persons of a 
strumous habit of body. It is caused by a chronic in- 
flammation of the sac in which the tears are contained, 
by which the lining membrane becomes swollen, and the 
duct into the nose is blocked up. A higher degree of 
inflammation necessarily follows ; the eye sjrmpathises, and 
the conjunctiva partakes of the inflammation ; the skin 
over the sac becomes inflamed, ulcerates, and its contents 
are discharged upon the cheek. I have frequently cured 
incipient cases by means of a solution of opium in vinegar 
dropped into the eye, and an astringent coUyrium 5 but 
when the nasal duct is completely closed, nothing can re- 
move the disease but an operation, which maybe thus per- 
formed. Diraw the eyelids outwards, so as to stretch the 
tendon of the orbicularis, beneath which the IsLcrymal sac 
will be found. A fair incision should be made into this, and 
a probe passed through the nasal duct into the nose. If, 
however, that cannot be effected, a passage must be made 
through the os unguis, and a style passed through, and 
retained in its place for a considerable time, until the 
edges of the passage thus made become indurated, and 
remain open. 

Dupuytren has recommended the revival of the old 
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plan of passing a gold or silver tube, of a proper shape 
and size to fit the lacrjrmal duct, so that it shall neither 
fall through into the noi^e, nor, by its being too large, 
excite inflammation, and require to be removed. Cases 
are oo record where such a tube has been worn for years^ 
apparently witii beneficial results, and all the anno3dng 
symptoms subsided, and the team floired either through it, 
or by its side into the nose. 

Mr. Mackenzie observes, that in scrofulous cases the 
constitutional treatment consists, in a great measure, in 
regulating the patient's diet and manner of life. In 
weakly persons, whether scrofulous or not, the employ- 
ment of the preparations of iron and cinchona will be 
found highly beneficial. When the prolongation of the 
disease depends on derangement of the digestive organs, 
it will be necessary to begin by restoring these to a 
healthy state. This will be best effected by small doses 
of blue pill at bed-time, followed by a laxative in the 
morning, as has been recommended by Mr. Abernethy. 
I have known a smart dose of calomel and jalap remove 
all the symptoms, even when the sac was filled with 
matter ; and in almost every case advantage will be reaped 
from country air and exercise. I have frequently found 
good effects produced by the use of the pulv. asarabacca 
composita used as snuff. 

Mr. Cline, whose lectures on surgery I attended, and 
who was very successful in treating this complaint, used 
to recommend great caution on the part of the surgeon^ 
and advised that he should fully satisfy himself of the 
nature of the malady before he attempted an operation. 

^^ I have very frequently seen,** says Pott, ** cases of 
incipient fistula lacrymalis cured merely by means of a 
^ood diet, and the application of the vitriolic coUjrrium.'' 



It is also often cured by neuu of a weak ointment of 
thehydriodate of potash, rubbed intotbe-wner canthus of 
the eye. 

Stbabibmdb, OB SauiNT. — The eye is furnished with 
six muscles, which are attached to the sclerotic coat, and 
whose function is to move the eye-ball in various direc- 
tions, and thus adjust the axis of vision, as circumstances 
tntty require. From various causes, which I will presently 
briefly enumerate, the relations of these muscles to one 
another are &equently disacnu^ed, and they no longer act 
togedier in harmony ; so that the eyeMl is moved out of 
its natural position, giving rise to a repulsive appearance, 
and almost invariably, if of long standing, injurious to the 
functions of sight. In order to enable my readers to un- 
derstand more clearly the nature of thie affection, I subjoin 
an engraving, shewing the relative position of the various 
muscles which move the eye : the cut presents a temple- 
view of the right eye. 




1. Globe of the Eye. 3. Comea. 3. The levator palpebne muscle. 
4. Thesnperiorobliqne muscle. 6. He superior rectus. 6. Part 
of the external rectus, exhibiting ita two heads of origin. 7. The 
internal rectus, nearly hidden by 10. The optic nerve. 8. The 
inferior rectus. 9. The inferior oblique muscle. 

Strabismus is either convei^nt, in which one or both 
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of the eyes are drawn towards the inner canthus^ and 
which is by far the most common species^ or divergent^ 
wherein the eyes are drawn in contrary directions. The 
muscles on affections of which both of these kinds of 
strabismus chiefly depend^ are the internal and external 
recti^ but wherein they depart from the healdiy state is 
still much disputed^ almost every writer advancing a dif- 
ferent theory on the subject* There can be little doubt^ 
however, that strabismus may arise from paralysis^ atrophy, 
or hypertrophy of any one or more of the motor muscles ; 
the power of which, dius becoming disproportioned to that 
of the antagonist muscles, diey either overcome the latter, 
and draw the eye out of die natural position, or suffer the 
Others to do so* 

In a large class of cases strabismus can be distinctly 
referred to derangements of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem, more especially as connected with the digestive 
organs and dentition ; and a great number are dependent 
on affections of the brain. 

Many diseases of the eye itself induce strabismus : for 
instance, where part of the cornea becomes opaque, the 
direction of the eye is gradually changed, so as to have 
the clear part of that membrane in the direct axis of 
vision. 

Finally, external violence of various descriptions often 
^ves rise to temporary or permanent strabismus ; which is 
sometimes also the result of a series of voluntary acts, 
which at last become habitual. 

Mr. Mackenzie traces strabismus in some cases to 
worms, strumous tubercles in the brain, and occasionaUy 
to fear, as well as to a vicious direction of the eyes. He 
states that painful affections of the mind sometimes give 
rise to squinting. A child has been known to squint for 
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months after a violent fit of crying. A little boy awoke 
in the middle of the night on board a steam-boat ; he was 
greatly alarmed^ and soon after was observed to squint. 
In another boy^ this affection appeared in consequence of 
forcibly bathing him in the sea, which was persevered in 
for some time, notwithstanding violent screams and other 
expressions of terror. I have recently heard of a singu- 
lar corroboration of this statement in the person of a lady 
who had been operated on, and on the second day, having 
received some bad news, the squint returned. 

Strabismus is very prevalent among all classes of 
society ; and one reason of this is the circumstance that 
in general no attempts have been made to cure it when 
commencing, and when it might in most cases be easily 
removed* 

This deformity has been recently made the subject of 
a surgical operation by Professor Dieffenbach of Berlin^ 
who has since been followed by many surgeons^ both on 
the Continent and in England. The mode of operating 
adopted by almost every sui^eon differs in some parti* 
culars firom that preferred by others, but the operation 
itself consists in dividing the tendon of the muscle, on the 
conlraction of which the affection depends, close to its 
insertion in the sclerotic, and thus removing the stricture 
by which the eye is bound either inwards or outwards. 
When at Vienna, I saw M. Dieffenbach operate in three 
cases, when Dr. Zinc, professor of the Orthopedic Insti- 
tution, Dr. Hassinger, physician to the Hungarian Guards 
at Vienna, and Dr. Fischer, were also present. Each 
operation occupied but a very short time in its per- 
formance. I met with great civility in this city from 
Dr. Charles de Schreibers, also from Dr. Gruber, the 
inventor of the illuminated auriscope^ and Dr. Humel^ 
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wkkwhom I nSitd Ae prncqwd hmpilahj wfcrrel anr 
iirrcfal finri of iiplitfaihM i 1 jflci ii Jub west to Ae 
apydbdke and falioratorf^ as 1 dU at all IIk liiwf il ili I 
fiMtni^ i«d iTMi plc-Urd to faul tbat aDAe 
iMf aiiiit i# wyrt nad^ at dir bosMlaly aDthat 
could be plaeed on tbdr pnily* I iMoid thcic 
new temeAeB in ute, aa wdl aa odbcn wUdi 
lov^ MKe €XpttogtA froni iNV FhannacopQBBL Aft thciv 
iHMfiiab, aa wdl swat moatoTAe odicniaav in Gcr- 
nnnjr^ tbr nrita of die nefical ofieeta aie nade aaach 
earKcT in tbe d^ dian u dbe caae»in dna comlrf ;— it 
fvaetiee dhat moat tend greadj to die c wniu f l of dbe 
Mtifnt0j 

Frofeaaor Dieffmbadi in&inned me that he had per- 
hrvntAiht opetadon on foor hundred caaea inBafinyand 
on tw ent y ututog hia NWft ati^ at Vienna* I waa mnch 
aninged at the wa^ in wfaidi he aet about Iria operation: he 
tookoflTlriaeoatyandflettowoffcineanieat. Thepatienta 
walked hone joat the same aa if tliej had had a tooth taken 
ont^ 11iea£tey'tnatmaitiacomffctdyant^ik9PKde;they 
go to bed for a fow dsqrg ; the parta are kept wet widi linen 
and eoU water. I nnderatand that ProfaMor Dicffenbacfa 
inUnda nfidng tUa country ahordy, for the purp o ae of 
p erfor m hig operadooa of Tariona kinda. I hope he will 
meet widi aa moeh encoaragement here aa I did when 1 
waa on the Coqtinent* 

Aa Mn Doffin tmly renuuka^ ^ anch, mifortonatriy, 
la the mania for thia operation^ diat all ^Hio aqidnt ate 
deemed proper aabjecta for the teat of amgical MSI/* and, 
aa mif^t be expected from aiich a state of diinga, it ia 
often p er fo rmed withoat any beneficial reaoH whatever, 
and not rnifreqnendy even aggravates the evila it waa 
intended to remove, and indaces others of a stiU more 
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formidable character. Thus we read the candid confession 
of Mr. Calder^ who gives ns a long account of the case of 
a man who squinted with both eyes, but in whom the 
vision of the eye most affected ^^ was much better than 
is generally met with in a squinting eye.'' In this case 
the internal and external recti muscles of both eyes were 
divided one after another, and the final result is given by 
Mr. Calder as follows : — ^^ When he looks at me with his 
right eye, the left one becomes everted, so far as to be 
quite out of the axis of vision ; and when he fixes his left 
eye upon me, the same thing takes place with the right 
eye; it likewise becomes improperly everted. The eyes, 
however, do not become so much turned outwards as 
they did before the external recti were divided ; but if he 
attempts to fix both eyes on any object, he still 8ee9 
double P^^ Well might Mr. Calder say, ^^ this is alto- 
gether a sad case.'' 

I entirely concur with Mr. Bennet Lucas's judicious 
remarks, that '^ before proceeding to adopt any method 
of treatment, it is of the first importance that the causes 
upon which the strabismus depends be anxiously inquired 
into, and this more especially in children ;'' and that '^ the 
new operation is not applicable to every form of strabis- 
mus; innumerable cases present themselves where it is 
inadmissible, or which can be cured by milder measures/' 

The same writer gives us an illustration of the evils 
that may result from hastily and rashly performing the 
operation — ^the case of a person who applied to him to be 
operated upon for convergent strabismus, occasioned by 
opacities of the cornea. Mr. Lucas, with the concurrence 
of several professional men, refused to perform the opera- 
tion, seeing that to do so would be to interfere with the 

* Practical Hints on Cure of Squinting by Operation^ p. 95. 
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wise provision of nature^ whicb^ by means of the defor 
mity, secured the enjoyment of yision ; but he adds^ ^^ the 
patient has since been operated upon elsewhere^ and I had 
an opportunity some days since of seeing his eye straight, 
and useless J**^ 

We have only to read the works of those who advocate 
tiie operation, to be convinced, that although it is in some 
cases productive of permanentiy beneficial results, yet that 
these are comparatively rare ; and it is to be feared that 
tiie rage for the operation will divert attention from those 
constitutional remedies which in many cases afford the 
only means of effecting a cure. Mechanical means, such 
as strabismus-spectacles, are firequently efficacious in re- 
moving the deformity; and, as it has been truly observed,' 
the operation, when really necessary, can be performed at 
any time, so that there need be no hurry in attempting it. 
In fact, every means should first be tried y and as it is 
impossible, in most cases of strabismus in early life, to 
ascertain d priori^ with certainty, the causes of the affec- 
tion, I therefore should not recommend the operation to 
be performed before the age of fifteen, nor upon old^ 
persons. The skill of the oculist will be best shewn 
in discriminating the cases fit for operating, and in curing 
the disease without resorting to the operation, as I have 
repeatedly succeeded in doing. 

One reason why strabismus-spectacles are so littie 
used and relied upon is the fact that sufficient care has 
not hitherto been exercised in their manufacture: the 
holes are generally too large, and the spectacles rarely 
properly adjusted; in fact, they require much nicety and 
exactness in their formation, and adaptation to individual 
peculiarities. Some years ago I invented strabismus- 

* Practical Treatise on the Cure of Squint, p. 55. 
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spectacles which are free from these defects^ and have 
proved of great dervice in many cases which have come 
under my care. 

When strabismus is occasioned by worms in young 
persons^ I have found the following very efficacious: — 
l^FoL spigel. 5^. ; ferri sulpbat. gr. viij.j aqusB fervid, 
q. s. ad colat. ^viij. A small teacupful to be taken every 
morning, fastihg. 

In other cases^ in- young persons^ I have found it dis- 
appear under a generous diet^ change of air, and small 
doses of quinine and b^rk. The foUovmig mixture I have 
found highly serviceable : — 19^ Dec. cascar. ^vj. ; quininse 
gr. V. ; sy. aur. ^ss. M. ft. mist. : sum. cochl. iij. bis die. 

In strabismus arising from cerebro-spiual and gangli- 
onic affections, attended with abdominal irritatiori, I have 
given an active purgative, such as the pulv. jalapii comp., 
with success, afterwards administering gentle aperients, 
and attending to the dietetic regimien. I occasionally em- 
ploy the following mixture : — T^l Ext. tarax. 3j. ; inf. rhei 
^ij.; maunffi opt. 3ij. ; tinct. sennae c, tinct. rhei, ai 3ij. 
M. ft. mist. : sumat cochl. iij. pro re nktk. Or, Qt Magnes. 
sulphat. §ss. ; potassae sulphat. 3ij. ; inf. sennse tart. ^iv. ; 
tinct. sen. ^ss. M. ft/, mist. : sumat cochl. iij. pro re naid. 

In the sixty-eighth volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Dr. Darwin has given an account of a very curious 
and confirmed ease of squinting, with the method used for 
curing it. An extract of it, with the particulars of the case, 
may be f ouhd in Mr. George Adams's Essay on Vision.* 

In cases of amaurosis complicated with strabismus, I 

* The celebrated Dr. William Hunter, in his Lectures, observes that 
squinting may be cured, where only one eye is a^ected, by tying up the 
good eye till the patient has got the habit of directing the other properly. 
Bnffon, Reid, and Darwin concur in recommending the patient to cover 
the good eye, as the more effectual and natural method of cure, as, by 
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do luot tibxuk liie 
lliepe ew be Imlf dtMibt 
t^mauoe of tiie dkeaae, 
aiCeetknL, mwt be treated a 
eatteu S<fr t^Kmid iTvutnre 
oeewv 19 a iiruBMii» eoBfldtiitioiL, 
t(/ 0tt«pect a rebuadtkHi of tiie 

AJtbouigfa ihta appficatkni of tiic 
miHicks hv been made bat vcfTmcBdrto si 
jret it was pnenoiidr emploivd for the icaoi 
fofnuties aferring otber paite of tbe bodr, 
from a similar cause. BooninirKn, Medava, TUtpiai, 
BbMiM^ and Tea Haa^ wcie amoDt^ die fiiat wbo dindcd 
the gtemO'Ciqdo mmtnidnn moadefDrtbc cure of wiy- 
fiedk; but ootwitfastanfin^ tfaey were mi 1 1 laliilj tbe 
operatioo afterwards fell into desuctiide. TWmies 
a^paun bfo u g fa t it into notioe^ and towards tbe end of 
the last eeotarj extended it to tbe division of tbe tmdo 
Adulfisy for tbe core of talipes, in wliicb be was followed 
bjr Miehaeiis and Ddpedu Strcrimieyer^ a Hanoverian 
pbfMdan^ afterwards performed tbcse c^oationsy bar- 
ing first informed himsd^ by r^eated experiments on 
animals^ of the laws wfaicb legolate tbe renniim of divided 
tendons* His example was followed bjr Prafessor INeffen- 
baeh^ of Berlin^ who was the first who carried tbe opera- 
tion a step further^ and divided tbe moscles of the eye for 
the cure of straUsmos* Professor Ammon instituted a 
series of experiments on horses, with respect to tbe diri- 
sion of tendons, and has publbhed the result in a work 
entitled ^^ De Tenotomiffi Physiologic" which I have 

fr«qtumt tute, the night of the weak eye is strengthened, and acquires a 
b«l>it of turning to the objects which the patient wishes to see, and the 
flatter eye, by losing something in this respect, facilitates greatly the 
cure. 
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already mentioned. His experiments were six in nmn- 
ber; and from them we gather, that the first effect is 
the formation of a coagolnm of blood closely covering the 
ends of the divided tendons, and adhering' to them. In the 
course of a couple of days some appearances of coagulable 
lymph were observed, principally at the lower extremity 
of the tendon ; these, in a day or two more, were much 
more evident, and the lymph adhering to either end of the 
tendon had become conical and organised. The space 
between the divided parts was filled up by lymph. One 
of the horses was killed a month after the operation, when 
the cicatrix was found to be perfect, and there were no 
signs of adjacent inflammation ; but the edges of the new 
tendinous mass, which was above an inch long, could be 
readily distinguished. 

I have thus, as far as my narrow limits will allow me, 
given a brief description of the principal forms of disease 
to which the eye is liable, and of the best modes of treat- 
ment. Each of these diseases has many varieties, and 
each variety requires some modification of the treatment 
to be made ; but this is not a work of detail : those who 
wish to acquire a more accurate and minute acquaintance 
with the subject, will find what they need in my Treatise 
on the Diseases of the Eye. 

It will be seen from the foi^egoing remarks, that affec- 
tions of the eye are seldom primary diseases, but the 
results of other maladies, and fr^quentiy of deeply seated 
constitutional derangements. Hence the intractable na- 
ture of not a few of tiie diseases of the eye, which we 
cannot expect to cure by merely local remedies, while tii^ 
real seat of the disease is unknown or overlooked, or while 
that disease defies all the means hitherto employed to 
subdue it. In diseases of the eye, then, the point to 
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which our attention should be first directed is the causey 
not the cure of the affection; the latter cannot be at- 
tempted with safety until the former is known. The 
same fact points out the great importance of the adoption 
of sanatory measures^ and of obedience to the laws of 
health, for the purpose of preventing "^ese fearful diseases^ 
and of preserving the eye, ad well as the rest of the 
organs of sense, in possession, of. all its functions unim- 
paired to old age. Especially it behoves parents and the 
guardians of the young to watch oyer the health of their 
charges, and to communicate to theth at an early, period 
so much knowledge of the laws of health as may suffice 
to keep them from the continual infractions of those 
laws which the young unwittingly commit, and Which are 
the cause of the greater part of the ill health which ruins 
the constitutions of so large a proportion of our popula- 
tion, and sends them to premature graves. 

Before I say a few words on Spectacles, it will be 
necessary to explain those defective conditions of the eye 
which, being permanent, require such artificial aid. The 
most common of these are myopia, or short-sightedness ; 
and presbyopia, or far-sightedness; both of which arise 
from defects in the refractive power of the eye. 

In myopia, the cornea, or some other of the trans- 
parent media of the eye, is too convex, and thus the rays 
of light, being too much refracted, are collected too soon, 
and brought together before they reach the retina, on 
which an indistinct image is impressed j and in order to 
remedy this evil, persons who are shortsighted, and do 
not use spectacles, are compelled to go nearer to any 
object they may wish to examine than is necessaiy for 
those whose eye^ are perfect. 

Presbyopia (so called from irpicrfiv^, an old man, 
because this defect is observed in advancing years, and 
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becomes greater as age increases,) arises from a condition 
of the eye the reverse of that ju«t explained as the cause 
of myopia : the refractive power of the eye is diminished, 
and consequently the rays of light are not sufficiently 
refracted, so that a focus is formed behind the retina; 
and thus, while the presbyopic can see minute objects at 
a distance with great distinctness, they are unable to dis- 
tinguish those which are near to them: hence we see 
such persons holding a book at arm's-length in order to 
be able to read it, while those who are myopic, on the 
contrary, hold it close to their noses. 

For both of these defects, spectacles of the proper 
kind furnish a remedy. Shortsighted persons, by the 
use of concave glasses, which diminish the excessive 
refractive power of their eyes, acquire the power of seeing 
objects at a distance as distinctly as if they were close 
by; while those whose sight is defective the other way 
are enabled, by convex glasses, which increase the deficient 
refractive power of tHe eye, to see with ease objects which 
are near at hand* 

It is evident, however, that as the degrees of short 
or long-sightedness are very numerous, so the degree of 
concavity or convexity in spectacles must also vary ; and 
it can only be ascertained by trial what particular kind 
of spectacles suit the sight in each instance. Those 
spectacles should be selected which enable the person to 
see distinctly at the proper distance, which is about ten 
or twelve inches, without fatiguing the eye on being worn 
for a considerable time : and this restriction would 
probably compel him to choose a pair which does not 
enable him to see so clearly as others of higher power, 
which, however, could not be long worn without fatigu- 
ing the eyes, and would, therefore, if frequently worn, 
greatly injure them. Spectacles, even the best adapted 
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to the sight, should not be used constantly, or even 
generally, but only whifti needed for some particular 
purpose. If this rule be' adhered to, it will generally 
be found that the eye does not gradually require glasses 
of greater power, but remains in nearly the same state for 
a very long time. 

Even the shape and size of spectacles are matters of 
importance ; they should, as I several years ago stated in 
my work on the eye, be round and large,* so that there 
may be no possibility of the eye looking against the 
frames, which is apt to produce dangerous affections of 
the organ. There has for several years been a foolish 
practice of wearing spectacles merely for the sake of the 
supposed becoming appearance which they have, and not 
because the eyes need such assistance ; and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the neatness of the spectacles has 
become a matter of greater importance than any of their 
other qualities. Accordingly, very small oval spectacles 
are all the rage, although this construction is the worst 
that can be imagined ; a fact better known in Germany 
than in this country. I noticed that the spectacles worn 
there were almost invariably large and round, in particular 
those used by medical and scientific persons. 

Those who purchase and use the trash vended for 
spectacles by hawkers and others can surely not be suffi- 
ciently alive to the value and delicacy of the organ which 
they thus recklessly expose to imminent danger. It is 
unsafe to procure spectacles of any but respectable opti- 

* These spectacles, as well as my spectacles for strabismus, the im- 
proved phantom, and the illmninating auriscope, which enables the 
practitioner to examine the interior of the meatus, and the membrane 
of the tympanum, which has hitherto been a great desideratum, may be 
obtained in London of Messrs. Ross and Co., opticians, 33 Regent 
Street, Piccadilly. 
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cians; on whose skill and honesty confidence may be 
safely reposed. A single eye-glasS should never be used^ 
as it is apt to produce strabismus. 

Considering how much of the comfort of the poorer 
classes in advanced life depends upon the aid which is to 
be derived from proper spectacles^ and the risk they are 
exposed to^ from the expensiveness of such glasses, of 
using cheap trash, to the great injury of their sight, it is 
surprising that, amongst the numberless benevolent insti- 
tutions of the metropolis, there is not one having for its 
object the gratuitous furnishing of these indispensable 
instruments to the poor ; where proper scientific opticians 
might be appointed to select such kinds of spectacles as 
would be adapted to all ages and defects of sight. This 
would not be an expensive charity, and it would confer real 
and lasting advantages upon the poor. At the Truss So- 
ciety the patients are furnished with trusses gratuitously ; 
and at the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, the 
same thing is done in reference to acoustic instruments. 

Myopia, or short-sightedness, is very prevalent in 
Russia among the nobility ; and the attention of the pro- 
fession there has been much directed to discover a mode 
of treatment by which it could be effectually cured. When 
a child is found to be short-sighted, it is removed from its 
usual pursuits^ and obliged to read and write with a book 
placed exactly at that distance from the eye at which it 
can be read without pain or fatigue. In a few days the 
book is removed to a rather greater distance, and this in 
the lapse of time is again and again increased, until finally 
the child has acquired a full and perfect vision. Patience 
and perseverance in this plan in childhood will be gene- 
rally sufficient for the removal of this very annoying defect. 
When in Germany^ I saw an instrument constructed on this 
plan for the cure of myopia ; and since my return. Dr. 
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Franz has shewn me a somewhat similar one, which is now 
in his possession ; and I . purpose availing myself of Dr. 
Franz's kind offer, to have one constructed for the use of 
my own patients ; as, if it can effectually cure the com- 
plaint, and thus obviate tl^e necessity for glasses, it is cer- 
tainly to be preferred. ' * ^ 

1 have thus accomplished what I puiposed to do in 
penning these pages, which \teas' briefly to touch upon the 
points of the greatest importance and interest in oph- 
thalmology; and if I should, by this work, succeed in 
drawing the attention of any portion of the profession 
more closely to the -subject, or should -furnish suggestions 
by which any portibn of the public tni^y' be enabled to 
take better care of their eyes, my object will be attained. 
The admitted incomplete state of this branch of the me- 
dical art> in sphe of the researches and writings of so 
many of my distinguished predecessors, shews that there 
must have been something wrong in the method pursued ; 
and the inestimable importance of the subject should 
induce exertions in a different direction. It remains to 
be seen whether the undivided attention of talented and 
zealous men, exerted upon an extensive range of observa* 
tion and experiment^ trotdd )iot speedily bring within our 
power those diseases of the eye which now defy all the 
skill and resources of the practitioner, and terminate in 
loss of sight, or death. That the experiment may be 
fully and fairly tiied' at na distant period, is the author's 
earnest wish and expectation. 

THE END. 
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